STUDIES   IN   PROSE
Cicero has nothing more redundant in any
part of his writings than these passages from
Shakespeare. No lover then, at least, of
Shakespeare may fairly accuse Cicero of gor-
geousness of phraseology or diffuseness of
style. Nor will any sound critic be tempted
to do so. As a certain unaffected neatness
and propriety and grace of diction may be re-
quired of any author who lays claim to be a
classic, for the same reason that a certain at-
tention to dress is expected of every gentle-
man, so to Cicero may be allowed the privilege
of the "os magna sonaturum," of which the
ancient critic speaks. His copious, majestic,
musical flow of language, even if sometimes
beyond what the subject-matter demands, is
never out of keeping with the occasion or with
the speaker. It is the expression of lofty
sentiments in lofty sentences, the "mens mag-
na in corpore magno." It is the development
of the inner man. Cicero vividly realized the
status of a Roman, senator and statesman,
and the "pride of place" of'Rome, in all the
grace and grandeur whfch attached to her;
and he imbibed, and became what he admired,
As the exploits of Scipio or Pompey are the
expression of this greatness in deed, so the
language of Cicero is the expression of it in
word. And, as the acts of the Roman ruler
or soldier represent to us, in a manner special
to themselves, the characteristic magnanimity
of the lords of the earth, so do the speeches or
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